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Editorial 


ye THIS ISSUE of Educational Horizons, we bring to a close the two-year 
pursuit of the theme ‘‘What Is the Teacher's Role in Society?” To develop 
further the theme of the Twenty-second Biennial Council, the forthcoming issues 
will explore the topic “Creative Teachers for a New Era.” 

As one reflects on the variety of viewpoints expressed in this magazine concern- 
ing “the teacher’s role,” questions arise about the multiplicity of tasks the teacher 
is expected to perform. The normal defensive question ‘‘Must I do that, too?”’ can 
be heard for some distance as the suggestion is made that the teacher is—in addition 
to a guidance counselor, social worker, scholar, sage, confidante, stimulator, moti- 
vator, and confessor—a militant in the battle to make young Americans conscious 
of civil defense needs, mindful of their heritage, interested in accepting responsi- 
bility for world citizenship, and respectful of their elders. 

Perhaps in a last feeble attempt to guard if she can a wee bit of her own time 
for personal development and refurbishment, it is common to hear the teacher— 
indeed the teacher we have come to accept as considerably better than the average 
agreeing with critics of modern education that the school has accepted too many 
functions and, by association and employment, that the teacher has stepped out 
of her role as an imparter of facts and a purveyor of academic accomplishment and 
has become, instead, a jack-of-all-trades and alas, say the critics, a master of none. 
If such an accusation had foundation or if such an allegation could find strength 
in the basic examination of the purpose of schools, the teacher would be justified 
in groaning in company with the critic. But such is not the case. Popular press articles 
and popular personage attacks to the contrary, schools exist for the purpose of de- 
veloping the finest collections of citizens this country has yet known whose role shall 
be to implement and defend the constitution of a democratic republic where freedom 
and liberty are the most important products of the educational and economic, re- 
ligious and social institutions. 

Of course, teachers, even American teachers, have the right to pity themselves 
on occasion and to find solace after a busy day in the remarks of those who would 
insist that American education will only improve when our teachers stick solely to 
their “teaching knitting!” Even Pi Lambda Thetans, who, we hope, have a keener 
and far more seriously-based understanding of the teacher's role in society, will at 
times bask in the imagined glory of having only to nod a head in the direction of 
a class to bring it to order and then to “rave on,” imparting their own particular 
corner on the market of knowledge to immobilized students. This behavior—even 
this wishful thinking—is justified, it seems to me, om/y if it lasts but a fleeting 
moment. 

The appalling truth is that, daily, greater numbers of teachers who should know 
better are among those who are rejecting the demands made upon them to be 
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sympathetic champions of those who cannot do advanced calculus in the#%ixth 
grade. Daily, greater numbers are suggesting that, for those students who.are unable 
to do secondary-school work equivalent to college work, the school has no further. 
purpose or function and that these students should be released in order that they will 
not “take up the time’’ of earnest students and teachers. Even more teachers have 
forgotten, I hope only temporarily, that the automatic isolation of a disturbed child 
will probably contribute markedly and rapidly to his greater disturbance. How many 
teachers have forgotten that they are supposed to be helping students develop an 
intellectual curiosity? How many have forgotten that this cannot be done if the 
student repeats verbatim in an essay test or chooses between three possible answers 
how he thinks his teacher would best like to read again what she has told him earlier 
in the week? How many teachers have forgotten that the greatest homework a 
young man or woman can have is to be independent—to choose his own activity— 
to think, for a change, instead of completing ten pages of reading which will be 
read all over again the next day in the same boring classroom from which the assign- 
ment originated? 

How many teachers have forgotten that juvenile delinquents are made—and often 
made by the school? How many fail to remember that each of us has a time when 
we are too preoccupied to amass some factual information that could very well be 
acquired at a later date? How many fail to recall that baseless generalizations are 
not the product of a scholarly mind? How many fail to realize that the schools are 
the one agency of society in which every single child is entitled to a new start— 
every day if necessary; that every child is entitled to success, however little it may 
be; that every child must under penalty of the law spend at least seven years as a 
captive in a place called school? 

How many teacher-administrators have forgotten what it was like to be a teacher? 
And how many have not remembered lately that the school is not their own private 
property nor are the children nor the teachers? How many times must administrators 
be reminded that teachers, too, require encouragement but (even more important ) 
that teachers can think and must think? How many teachers shrink from an argu- 
ment to defend what they are doing when they are questioned? What a deplorable 
and decaying realization it is to discover that teachers, of all the people in the world, 
will give in to—indeed support—a “‘fad”’ simply because an administrator has sug- 
gested it, and “We never argue with her!”’ How discouraging it is to find elementary 
teachers who do not know what secondary schools are doing—they aren't even sure 
what they are for!—but worse than that, how grim it is to encounter secondary and 
college teachers who think that the entire educational process and, of course, all 
learning begin with them! How distressing it is to observe college students who will 
sacrifice their own point of view—even in its embryonic stage—rather than disagree 
with the professor and risk a low grade! But even worse—how frightening it is 
when a college dismisses from its student roster those students found to have ac- 
quired “exams” through somewhat illegal channels, and yet not one single faculty 
member raises the question “Isn't such behavior symptomatic? Isn't the fault really 
ours?” 

One hopes, quite naturally, that Pi Lambda Thetans, conscious of the difficult 
times under which we all work, have the stamina to fight down the line against 
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unwise educational practice; to argue wisely and logically in defense of the less- 
talented youngster as well as the talented; to speak well and firmly in behalf of the 
function of the teacher as a guide and a helper; and to retreat not one inch from the 
tenet that a teacher is a sympathetic, intellectually-curious person whose role is to 
assist young people to interpret the present, prepare for the future, and appreciate 
the past. 

One hopes, of course, that Pi Lambda Thetans will be he teachers, above all 
others, who will restore some balance to the educational scene through their sensible 
and appealing discussions with those who are less well informed and who have no 
basis for judgment. One prays that Pi Lambda Thetans, above all other teachers, 
because of their extraordinary academic and intellectual powers, have seriously re- 
flected upon the responsibility implied in the almost paralyzing thought that the 
teacher in a democratic society is the most important person. And finally, one 
wonders if any of us will ever be either equipped or worthy to be so described. Will 
we be creative teachers for a new era? 


M. VIRGINIA BIGGy, ed/tor 





It is common to men to err; but it is only a fool that perseveres 
in his error; a wise man alters his opinion, a fool never. 

Differences of opinion give me but little concern; but it is a real 
pleasure to be brought into communication with any one who is in 
earnest, and who really looks to God’s will as his standard of right 
and wrong, and judges of actions according to their greater or less 


conformity. 
SiR EDWIN ARNOLD 


Freedom through Creativity 


GENE D. PHILLIPS* 


HERE IS A NEED TODAY as never before for a reaffirmation of faith in human 

experience and potential. This can be called creativity. It has content. It has 
meaning. It can be understood. To believe that it can be developed provides much 
of the motivation needed to seek out its meanings. The late Viktor Lowenfeld said 
it in this manner. “. . . creativity is an instinct which all people possess, an instinct 
with which we were born. It belongs to one of the basic drives, a drive without 
which man cannot exist.’ If, as teachers, we believe this, then we act on it. The 
mandate is to seek out the conditions of freedom which permit it to flourish. 

The exploratory attempt to be made here will not debate the subjective-objective 
character of creativity, whether it comes from somewhere or nowhere, whether we 
can know it totally or experience it partially, or the importance of including the 
most recent experimental evidence. At best, we can examine some of the conditions 
and relevancies of and for its encouragement and existence. 


STAGES OF CREATIVITY 


The following discussion has its genesis in the thinking of Gardner Murphy, 
although many students of the topic include these stages in this or a similar manner. 
(1) Immersion involves the development of a sensitivity to some particular 
medium. Then the task is to steep oneself in it. Picasso immersed himself in a 
knowledge of color: his Blue and Pink period, his famous black, white, and gray 
“Guernica.” Through his knowledge, some of the most lasting effects have been 
imprinted upon our visual memories. Others might work at the problem of tone as 
did Beethoven. Or, there is the knowledge of movement in the dance of Isadora 
Duncan, Martha Graham, and George Balanchine. There is power in the imagery 
of a Dickinson poem. One reads Shakespeare and recognizes with wonderment his 
knowledge of words. Some people choose to immerse themselves in the science of 
social relationships. This knowing and feeling deeply about a particular interest lead 
the way to the next step, and that is (2) wcubation—which is the stage of consolida- 
tion and where this developmental readiness leads one to have the creative insights 
necessary for seeing and feeling an object, which is in part preparatory to (3) #lx- 
mination—which is the sudden inspiration resulting from one and two but makes the 
next stage possible, (4) verification—which is the process of evaluating, perfecting, 
revising, and trying. There is a strong similarity here between the act of thought- 
involving problem-solving and creativity in an artistic sense. 





© GENE D. PHILLIPS is chairman, Foundations of Education Department, School of 
Education, Boston University. 
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The conditions which stimulate immersion need further study by the psycholo- 
gists and philosophers. Every teacher is included here, for he has beliefs about the 
nature of growth in the learner and about the values which make this growth 
possible. Thus, a deep concern for the causes of motivation, the stimulation of 
curiosity, the development of will, and the permissiveness needed for the expression 
of moods require further study from all who prize the earlier contention that 
creativity can be developed. Just to have tensions, confused excitements of a higher 
pitch are not enough. There must be an attending interest in building knowledge 
in a special field and providing the child with the necessary skills for satisfying the 
tension or problem. 

Since the stage of incubation is that point when an idea might flourish, there is a 
need here for patience, discipline of suspended judgment, and (above all) a critical 
exploration of possible alternatives for proceeding to the solution of the problem. 

The exercising of the will to create is involved in the stage of verification. Here 
courage is demanded, for the individual faces uncertainties. Questing amidst un- 
certainties demands a certain amount of eccentricity, for the lines are not clearly 
drawn, the outline not set. Thence, industry, control, and direction are essential for 
realization of the goal. 

If today’s teacher is looking for a new conception of discipline, it seems to be 
inherently a part of the way in which the child creates. This process, if it’s genuine, 
provides for integrity of expression. Here we are reminded that, in order to build a 
theory of creativity, we must also build a basic theory of human behavior. Murphy's 
suggested ingredients of creativity seem to have a forceful and dynamic behavior 
orientation. 


THE NEW Puysics AND CREATIVITY 


Recent explorations of the relationships existing between principles of quantum 
physics and the human brain lead us to question the oldest and one of the most 
persistent notions of creativity. Plato proposed that the creative imagination has a 
divine origin outside of man. Medieval theology supported this view, only to be 
questioned by Shaftesbury and Young in the eighteenth century. They thought the 
origin of creativity was located in that aspect of human nature called “genius.” A 
further manifestation of this notion of human involvement was Freud's and Jung's 
placing the problem in the unconscious. This gave a breath of excitement and 
vitality to the time-worn explanation of the imaginative self. 

Another effect of this exploration has led man to realize that the brain is amaz- 
ingly fluid and, at the same time, amazingly precise. Erwin Schrodinger likens this 
precision to the quantum jump. Werner Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle main- 
tains that there is an inherent uncertainty in subatomic activity. The real is not to be 
found in this realm, but things exist as a kind of pofentia, he insists. Thus, this 
can be one problem of mental activity for creativity in teaching. 

If the scientists are successful in their relating mental activity to hypotheses 
involving energy and evolution, it might be said that man can utilize the creative 
powers of his mind for entering into communion with, or becoming a part of, the 
great creative process that runs through all nature. In him, this process is concen- 
trated. He can refine it, accelerate it, because it is to be likened with a force running 
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through all nature. This kind of a scientific variation places man as the creative 
source. This does not make man and nature one; rather, it makes the particular duty 
of intelligent men today more dutiful toward themselves rather than to nature 
itself. Nature can be modified. Such problems of struggles among nations and 
classes, too, can be modified, controlled, and ultimately eliminated if we understand 
them as scientific phenomena. Man, according to Julian Huxley, has the assignment 
to further the evolutionary process, for he is the only organism capable of this. This 
has been ordained by nature. This challenging destiny is his because he possesses 
the tools of experience, mind, and spirit. The content of this knowing is not merely 
for formalized science as fact rather than as a way or ways to behave but from the 
equally important humanities and social sciences. This could be a second problem 
of mental activity for the teacher. 

Because man has been able to come by certain new knowledges, he has been (or 
will be) able to build new and more adequate beliefs about himself, his place in 
nature, his place in the universe, his role in the universal cosmic process. The pecu- 
liar range and scope of this new knowledge excite further inquiry and creative 
imagination. When man discovered that the atom was not the ultimate unit of 
matter, he made radiation studies, inquired into quantum theory and atomic 
physics; thus it was the bringing of matter and energy together; the new dis- 
coveries in medical and physiological sciences are the result of hormone and 
vitamin, chemotherapy and antibiotic, nervous action and muscular contraction 
studies, along with many others; thus an emerging coherence of the working of 
the body in disease and health. This list of discoveries in much less than the sixty 
years could include the rediscovery of Mendelism which led to studies in heredity 
and organic evolution; the discoveries of psychology—human and comparative— 
involving repression and the unconscious, the measurement of intelligence and 
temperament, conditioned reflexes and Gestalt perception, the language of bees, 
the homing of birds, and the behavior of apes, which led us towards a fuller 
picture of the evolution, the individual development, and the working of mind. 
A final concern for mental activity encouraged by the teacher is this seeking out 
the method by which and through which knowledge of the past has been produced 
and the knowledge of the future is promised. 

The outpouring of knowledge coming from the study of prehistory, archaeology, 
and palaeontology has given us a fuller view of human development as a whole, 
as well as having given us new kinds of history: social and economic, art, science, 
education, religion, and the rest—leading towards a fuller view of civilized man’s 
cultural and social evolution. 

Already mention has been made of man’s control of nature, but this must not be 
mistaken for its point of emphasis. This is largely his external world. For his inner 
or own nature remains to be achieved. 

Man’s own proliferation is coming to be a sobering realization. Julian Huxley 
reminds us “. . . that population must be limited if man is not to turn into a cancer 
of the planet.” The creative management of this explosive human affair needs the 
attention and help of every teacher in the world. 

These encapsulated reminders bring us to our next concern. They remind us 
further of man’s past creative efforts. What about those in the future? This leads 
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to the question: in what kind of a social climate, a cultural milieu can human 
creativity be developed optimally? 


CONDITIONS OF FREEDOM TO ENCOURAGE CREATIVITY 


If one were to ask the question, what kind of nature? one might answer that it 
is and can be found in a free universe. To continue this questioning: what kind of 
human nature? The free man. What kind of society? The free society. What kind 
of consciousness? The free mind. What kind of education? The freedom to grow. 
What kind of philosophy? The freedom to create. 


TEACHING AS EXPRESSIVE 


A teacher who shares in the development of creativity in others must also be a 
participator in the expressive arts or an appreciator of them. There is a needed 
recognition for the fact that, in all ages, art is the expression of mood, feeling, and 
spirit. Art is expressive rather than merely descriptive. Are we recognizing that the 
will to create is first a social response, and we use science for materials and 
descriptions, and we use art for expression? From this it might be said that the 
three ingredients in the life of every child might be experiences of a social, scien- 
tific, and aesthetic nature. The order of their importance might be questioned. The 
degree of emphasis of each phase of the experience might be puzzled over. The value 
of each discrete experience would need to be assessed carefully. And whether they 
are all parts of a continuum would require extended consideration. 

If creativity is developed in individuals, then from this can come an art which 
can provide man with social values not yet known. We recall how the troubadours 
and the poets developed the ideal of romantic love; how Sophocles with his 
“Oedipus Rex,” how Giotto with his ‘“Entombment,’’ Michelangelo with his 
“Pieta,’’ and Brahms with his Requiem Mass gave to death a majestic beauty; how 
Gothic cathedrals, Gregorian chants, and Buddhist statues have exalted man’s 
religious attitudes; how Brueghel, Van Gogh, and Walt Whitman have enriched 
our democratic sympathies; how the Renaissance painters developed the interest in 
perspective: and depth space; and how the impressionist painters taught us to 
delight in sunshine and brilliant color. If this is what our past has given us 
aesthetically and an earlier assessment was made of our recent scientific heritage, 
what then can our future be if we come to know the ingredients of creativity? 

The mysteries of productive personalities, sources of energy, change and varia- 
tion, peace, and other problems of man in only a partially-explored universe can 
be the ventures of the mind tomorrow. No limits to human inquiry need to be set. 
Why then must the teacher create artificial and limiting standards of achievement, 
conduct, performance, expression? When so much uncertainty surrounds us, why 
ail the prescriptions? 

When and if the teacher sets his charges to question after the answers to the 
unexplored, making intelligent uses of the explored, the standard will be set which 
can make education an energetic force for human survival. Otherwise, our course 
shall be one of imitation, not creation. Our assisting in the adding to culture 
through releasing creative energy in children seems to be a moral assignment for 
our day. To discover the method for doing this is our most pressing task. 








The Single Salary Scale: Is lt Obsolete? 


ROBERT A. WATSON* 


B FIGHT for a single salary schedule, when finally won, resulted in the curtail- 
ment, if not elimination, of the political shenanigan employed annually by 
school boards at teacher hiring time as the teacher attempted to extract from the 
local officials enough money to keep body and soul together. Few, if any, would 
question the salutary effect such legislation has had upon the profession. But new 
times bring new problems. And perhaps we now find ourselves in the position of 
the boy at Christmas who asked Santa for a volcano and received it. 

The time has come, I think, to ask ourselves the questions: is the single salary 
schedule obsolete? Can it have a detrimental effect upon education? 

At the present time, it is almost universal that all teachers of a given town or 
city who hold a B.A. degree and who possess the same number of years of ex- 
perience receive the same salary irrespective of competence as an instructor. Can 
we continue to condone such monomorphic treatment of teachers? It is difficult to 
reconcile that state of affairs with the great American principle, paradoxically 
perpetuated by our schools, that this is a land of diversity where one’s aspirations 
are realized in proportion to the amount of effort and ability concentrated on them. 

Because of our present practice of awarding teachers equally, we permit some of 
our best teachers to leave the ranks. Furthermore, no one knows how many promis- 
ing teacher prospects we fail to attract at all due to this stultifying method. 

The most puerile statement I have heard in some time was made recently by a 
high-school principal. One of his top-notch mathematics teachers of only two years 
experience left his position for a job in private industry, reputedly for twice his 
school salary. Commented the principal, “If he is primarily interested in money 
then he is probably not the kind of person we want in teaching.’’ What an un- 
fortunate attitude! Is such a person iess idealistic or dedicated? The notion is that 
he has placed too much emphasis on salary. It rarely occurs to people that a man 
may be perfectly happy working in the field he loves in private industry at two or 
three times what he can make in teaching. And with living costs what they are and 
with the prospects of providing education for his own family, who can blame him? 

Recently, I served on a panel composed of two adults and two high-school stu- 
dents. The purpose of the discussion before an audience of teen-agers was to ex- 
plore future career possibilities. One bright young man serving on the panel stated 
that, as an adult, he wanted to work at a job—‘‘but not teaching’”—that would pay 
him a high salary. It would be unfair to impute him with too materialistic an out- 





& ROBERT A. WATSON is principal of the Willard and Ripley Schools, Concord, 
Massachusetts. 
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look, although we may have created in our society good reason for him to be so. 
Rather, I believe he was reflecting a common attitude among many young people. 
There are many bright young men and women who dismiss the possibility of teach- 
ing careers due to the economic conditions that prevail. 

An alleged weakness of paying according to merit is that it is not possible to 
rate teachers objectively. This is absurd. It is true that objectivity appears elusive 
only because of the comparisons we choose to make. Of course, we are well aware 
that the efficacy of our teaching cannot be measured in the cut-and-dried terms of 
an assembly-line product, which so often is the basis for such comparisons. Yet we 
do not demur when teachers grade ‘subjective’ essay-type compositions without 
the concrete criteria afforded by the multiple choice, fill in blank questions, etc. 
Actually, such ratings of pupils are quite objective. At least to the teacher they are. 
In reading such papers, the measuring techniques might include answering such 
questions as: has the student interpreted the facts correctly? Does he show imagina- 
tion? Does he express himself with force, clarity, and originality? Is his style 
effective? This prerogative we do not deny the teacher. Why can’t we assess the 
teacher's performance in the same way? The aforementioned qualities, among 
others, are certainly found in each teacher's personality and likewise in varying 
degrees. Furthermore, these characteristics are quite perceptible to an experienced 
administrator. 

That objection to evaluation for merit pay is incongruous with current practice 
is quite obvious. It is not unusual for the principal of a school to rate teachers (many 
places in writing) and to recommend for re-employment or dismissal. This is ac- 
cepted practice. However, all teachers receive the same annual increment if recom- 
mended for re-employment, the fact that a wide range in the ratings exists, not- 
withstanding. It is analogous to assigning all pupils ‘‘C’’ even though we know 
some are average students, others are above the norm, and still others are superior. 
If we expect administrators to rate teachers within the framework of their major 
responsibility, then it is logical that greater significance should be attached to such 
an exercise. That the simple recognition of varying teacher competencies should 
engender such controversy is incomprehensible. 

Another argument offered against merit salary is that it would have a deleterious 
effect on teacher morale. This is a moot question. In fact, the same point can be 
made for favoring the adoption of merit pay. Candidly, it is disheartening to an 
enthusiastic, ambitious, and inspiring teacher when he realizes that his next-door- 
neighbor receives the same remuneration for not nearly the same output. Adminis- 
trators (and school boards) know these inequities exist and try to compensate for 
them. Thus the better teachers are often assigned multifarious duties—faculty 
manager, dramatics coach, ticket-taker—to justify their receiving additional salary. 
What we fail to see is that such a practice can vitiate the performance for which 
extra pay is given—teaching. If we offer a pittance (usually that’s what it is) to an 
English teacher to collect tickets at a basketball game at a time when he might more 
profitably be occupied in the library, then we negate the original purpose. 

There have been attempts at establishing merit scales in some communities. To 
date, such efforts have proved rather feckless. In most instances, such salary incre- 
ments have been insignificant—$200 apparently serving as the magic amount. Be- 
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cause the amounts awarded for outstanding service have been so modest probably 
contributes to the fact that the practice soon deteriorates into another salary level 
ostensibly obtained by a preponderance of staff members in return simply for 
lengthy service. 

Another objection raised against merit salary is that favoritism would affect the 
evaluations of personnel. Since we are human, there would undoubtedly be some 
such problems permeating such a system. This is true even in private industry. But 
because there are those among us who would abuse the plan is hardly a reason to 
eschew it. Too much negative thinking has been advanced on this subject already. 
It is time for more positive views. 

Undoubtedly, the single salary scale has been a propitious innovation. Now, it 
is time to recognize its limitations. Drastic revisions are asked for in methods of 
instruction, and certain shibboleths regarding class size and grouping are being 
attacked. Likewise, the lock-step salary schedule should receive critical scrutiny. To 
attract and retain superior people to teach, marked changes in our pay scales are in 
order. 





There are three classes of people in the world. The first learn from 
their own experiences—these are wise; the second learn from the experi- 
ence of others—these are the happy; the third neither learn from their 
own experience nor the experience of others—these are fools. 

A man of the best parts and greatest learning, if he does not know 
the world by his own experience and observation will be very absurd and 
consequently very unwelcome in company. He may say very good things; 
but they will be probably so ill-timed, misplaced, or improperly ad- 
dressed, that he had much better hold his tongue. 


PHILIP DORMER STANHOPE CHESTERFIELD 








The Role of the Teacher of Blind Adults 


DEAR SISTERS OF Pi LAMBDA THETA: 


INCE OCTOBER 18, 1960, I have been what is called “industrially blind,” which 
means I can tell light from dark arid distinguish some form at close range. The 
eye difficulty is supposedly not correctible by glasses. As a veteran, I found I was 
eligible for the blind rehabilitation program offered at the Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Hines, Illinois; in February of this year, I was accepted for blind training. 
From a teacher's point of view, I have found this training so inspiring and unique 
that I would like to share my experience with you. 

After World War II, many blind veterans had no place to go for training which 
would fit them to take their places as responsible and productive members of their 
communities. During World War II, the Army and Navy operated special blind 
programs for the armed forces in their hospitals. Because of the increasing demand 
for blind training for veterans, the Veterans Administration Hospital, Hines, IIli- 
nois, established a blind rehabilitation program in March, 1948. It opened with 
nine patients and ten instructors. Its capacity is now twenty patients, with a teaching 
staff of twenty-eight men and women. All members of the teaching staff—instruc- 
tors and orientors—are college graduates with special training and experience in 
the field in which they teach. 

In my opinion, the principal objectives of the training are to establish freedom 
of mobility, tactual perception, and independence and self-reliance. The objectives 
are accomplished by a well-planned program which includes four subjects, divided 
into six periods. The subjects are orientation (two periods), shop (two periods), 
Braille, and writing. The training is planned to help the patient utilize his remain- 
ing senses in establishing his exact relationship to his environment. 

ORIENTATION: Mobility is the term used to denote the effective movement of an 
individual from his present fixed position to a desired location. Freedom of 
mobility is developed in the orientation class. Here the patient learns to move 
freely from his immediate environment to the various necessary areas around the 
hospital and grounds, and from here to local communities. The ultimate is to travel 
around the “Loop” in Chicago. 

SHOP: Tactual perception is gained in the shop program where manual dexterity 
is developed from the simple to the complex in such activities as leather-lacing, 
weaving, caning, and making objects, using common household tools (hammer, 
saw, screwdriver) and, later, power tools. 

BRAILLE: Reading and writing Braille are important to the patient. As he 





HELEN M. STELZRIEDE is a teacher of social studies in the ninth grade in the Santa 
Monica Unified School District, Santa Monica, California. 
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masters Braille reading, he can make use of the Brailled materials available to the 
blind. Writing Braille with the Braille writer or the hand slate is helpful in keep- 
ing personal records, addresses, recipes, directions, and in corresponding with other 
blind people. 

WaritiNG: As the patient learns to use the typewriter and such equipment as the 
audograph, soundscriber, tape recorder, writing board and guide, signature guide, 
and the talking-book machine, a feeling of self-reliance and independence, along 
with the satisfaction of not having to depend on others for many of his basic needs, 
is gained. 

The basic need of each patient is of prime importance, and individual differences 
are taken care of through individual instruction. Each student is met on his level of 
ability and progresses at his own rate of speed. There is no embarrassment of one 
student being compared with another. This, in itself, helps to make the patient 
desire to cope with his problems and to improve. 

Whenever it seems necessary, a psychologist is available for counseling. This is 
an important part of the program, as emotional stability and mental health are 
definite problems in blindness. 

The physical condition of the patient is also a vital part of the program. His 
physical well-being is provided for in several ways. A doctor examines the patient 
upon his arrival at Hines and works with him during his stay to help him maintain 
or improve his health. A physical-training program is set up for everyone. How- 
ever, no one is coerced to take part but is encouraged to do whatever the doctor 
prescribes. 

Socio-recreational activities are arranged through the recreational department, 
using volunteers from various organizations such as the American Red Cross, 
Purple Heart, American Legion, and Swing Club. 

Recently, a friend who is a school principal visited this blind section for an after- 
noon. Later, she wrote the following comments. 

I was impressed—the way each patient is taught to be independent and self-reliant, mastering 
fears. It is most remarkable to me. 

What do you think impressed me most? My first impression was one of cleanliness, order and 
simplicity of material surroundings—the plant. Second, was the friendly, calm and assured demeanor 
of every staff member I met. All were so kind, gracious, and interested. They seemed unhurried and 
willing to take time to show me, a visitor, many things I needed to know or could not understand 
without their helpful remarks. 

Yes, I am an educator and I see in this work wonderful opportunity for service if more people 
can become aware of what is being done and what can be done to help those whose sight is impaired 
to the extent that they need this training. 


Sincerely, 


HELEN M. STELZRIEDE 








A Look at the WITS 


MILDRED € NEWTON* 


5 ee STUDENT TEACHER had just finished the lesson. The last carefully prepared 
slide had been shown. Her classmates, who had served as her students, had made 
their criticisms on ingeniously devised plastic pads. Her instructor's first comment 
was, “Next time try to be sure enough of yourself so that you don’t have to dive 
back into the fox hole quite so often!”’ 

This sounds familiar to all teachers, yet strangely different. The setting was a 
beautifully-equipped classroom at the Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Virginia. 
The schools are located at the Marine Base on the bank of the Potomac, in an area 
rich in historical interest and tradition. The student teacher was a young college grad- 
uate preparing for commissioning as a second lieutenant in the Women Marines. 
Her classmates were young women, graduates from a broad sampling of colleges all 
over the United States. The instructor was a Marine Corps officer, conducting this 
class in methods of teaching. The visitors to the class were “‘freshmen’’ DACO- 
WITS, each seated by a student from her own state. 

These freshmen DACOWITS were members of the Defense Advisory Commit- 
tee on Women in the Services. They were on an orientation visit to the Marine 
Corps Schools and to the Women’s Army Corps Headquarters at Fort McClellan, 
Alabama. Trips to Andrews Air Force Base and to the Naval Training Command, 
Bainbridge, Maryland, would follow in a few months. These women needed to 
have a first-hand look at the WITS, the “Women in the Services.’’ In order to 
fulfill their obligations and give them a basis for interpretation, they needed to see 
how service women were taught, housed, and fed; what provisions were made for 
their recreational and religious needs; and to see how their various skills were 
utilized and their potentialities developed. 

Each DACOWITS member had received an invitation from the Secretary of 
Defense to accept a three-year appointment to this committee. The fifty members 
come from all parts of the United States although they do not represent specific 
states. This year, there is the first appointee from Hawaii. The largest number— 
twenty—are civic and political leaders in their communities, including a senator in 
New Hampshire and a member of the House of Representatives in Colorado. The 
next largest group is composed of educators—deans of women, college professors, 
and high-school teachers. Business executives and women in all types of the com- 
munications fields are well represented. The four nurses are in administrative 
positions in schools of nursing and in a visiting nurse association. The biographical 





© MILDRED E. NEWTON is director, School of Nursing, the Ohio State University, 
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data for the group reveal a wide representation of colleges, organizations, sororities, 
and honoraries. Four are members of Pi Lambda Theta. Eighteen are listed in Who's 
Who of American Women, and six hold Phi Beta Kappa keys. 

But why should such a committee exist? In 1951, it became evident that there 
was a great need for women in the services, both in war times and in the days of 
ominous, uneasy peace. General George Marshall, who was Secretary of Defense 
at that time, turned to civilian women for assistance and advice. He requested that 
this advisory committee be formed with the following charge: (1) to interpret the 
need for and role of the women in the services and promote public acceptance of 
military services as ‘careers for women, (2) to advise the Department of Defense 
on policies relating to women in the services, (3) to recommend measures to bring 
about more effective utilization of capabilities of women in the services, and (4) 
to recommend standards of training, housing, health, recreation, and general wel- 
fare of women in the services. Among the earliest members appointed to give this 
advice were Helen Hayes and Mrs. Nelson Rockefeller. 

The first thing which each DACOWITS member needed to learn was the num- 
ber, characteristics, and the directors of the women’s services. All had heard of 
WACs and WAVES and knew that nurses served in the Army. It was a great 
surprise to find that there were nine components. Their officers have had special 
professional preparation and/or a baccalaureate college education. The enlisted per- 
sonnel, who may enter all but the medical services, come with a high-school edu- 
cation or its equivalent. The clearest way to differentiate these components is to 
present a simple table. The approximate numbers in each component are given in 
parentheses, totaling about 32,000 women. 


Service General Nurse Corps Medical Specialists Corps 
ARMY WACs ANC AMSC 
(9,100) (4,700) (430) 
AIR FORCE WAF AFNC AFMSC 
(6,300) (3,000) (171) 
NAVY WAVES NNC 
(5,500) (2,100) 
MARINES WM 
(1,625) 


. The DACOWITS members’ first introduction to women in the services was 
through their directors, seven women holding the rank of colonel and two that of 
captain in the Navy. Their charm, warmth, and poise were just as evident as were 
their efficiency and executive ability. The DACOWITS listened with increasing 
respect and wonder as these women outlined their achievements, plans, and prob- 
lems. As one said, ‘““The dream does not die with the dreamer,” and it was a 
privilege to catch a glimpse of their dreams. Their responsibilities were awesome 
—-petite, vivacious Colonel Mary Louise Milligan with over 9,000 WACs under 
her command; serene, lovely Colonel Margaret Harper directing almost 5,000 
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Army Nurses all over the world, to mention only two. These fine women set the 
standards and ideals for their corps; and, as Phillip Brooks said, “Ideas and ideals 
exerted far greater force in winning this country’s freedom than did munitions 
and machines.” 

In this brief, general overview, it would be impossible to give the specific details 
of entrance qualifications, periods of service, typical salaries, or duties for the 
women in these nine components. Detailed information on any or all of them may 
be secured from Defense Advisory Committee on Women in the Services, OASD 
(Manpower), the Pentagon, Washington 25, D.C. All the writer will attempt to 
do will be to give her own impressions after three DACOWITS and two orienta- 
tion visits. 

The strongest impressions regarding the enlisted personnel related to the care 
used in their selection, the personal consideration given these young women, and 
the efforts made to discover and utilize their potential abilities to the maximum. 
For instance, only one out of five applicants was accepted last year for the WAVES. 
The best possible screening devices are used to select women with the moral and 
patriotic qualities and the intellectual and vocational skills compatible with progress 
in a women’s component. The Assistant Secretary of Defense, Carlisle P. Runge, 
discussed with DACOWITS the efforts made to recruit, train, and retain these 
members of the United States Armed Forces. 

The demonstration area for uniform outfitting at Fort McClellan provides one 
illustration of the personal consideration given the enlisted woman entering the 
WAC. For some reason, this business of getting new and strange clothing seems 
to be anxiety-producing. The procedure is carefully demonstrated to the girls, and 
they know exactly what to expect before starting through the outfitting process. 

In many ways, the officers expressed their interest in having each girl develop 
to her greatest potential. Square pegs in round holes are no asset to the Armed 
Forces, and every effort seemed to be made to assign these young women to areas 
where they would be happiest, most successful, and make their greatest contribu- 
tion. 

The officers in the general or nonmedical services were, for the most part, college 
graduates. Their majors had been everything from anthropology to zoology, in- 
cluding philosophy and religion. Some had entered officers’ training programs 
immediately after graduation. Some had entered from careers as diverse as teaching 
dancing and practicing law. A dancer might end up teaching physical education; a 
music major might be a band director; and a lawyer, a legal consultant in Germany. 
Or, at their own request, they might be assigned to a totally new area of activity. 
Since all officers have certain teaching and guidance responsibilities, their assign- 
ments may vary from time to time. Some experiences are selected to broaden and 
strengthen their knowledge of the over-all service activities, others to increase their 
specialized skills. 

Members of the three Nurse Corps are graduate, registered nurses. A number 
have college preparation as well, and many continue college work while in the 
service. The members’ of the Medical Specialist Corps are qualified dietitians, 
physical therapists, and occupational therapists. The greatest need in the women’s 
components is for women with these specialized medical backgrounds. The only 
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service which has filled its ‘‘slots’’ is the Navy Nurse Corps. 

The “Career Incentives Program” in certain colleges finances the last year or two 
of college preparation for women entering some of the medical services. In return, 
the young woman serves as an officer in one of the Army or Navy Nurse or Medical 
Specialist Corps, usually two years for one year of education or three years for two 
of educational support. Again, these details may be secured from the DACOWITS 
address. 

The life of these women in the services was of great interest and concern to the 
DACOWITS members visiting the bases. Quarters for enlisted personnel were 
bare, scrupulously-neat dormitories at Fort McClellan. Their cadre’s room, just off 
the dormitory, was an incentive to advancement, with its very feminine curtains 
and stuffed toy animals. The quarters at Quantico had more privacy, and there was 
more evidence of personal treasures. Housing has been of great concern to DACO- 
WITS, and their recommendations have been put into effect in many BOQ’s 
(bachelor officers’ quarters). Pleasant studio bedrooms with adjoining baths were 
seen, and there were separate little houses on the wooded hills of Fort McClellan 
for women officers. In other parts of the world, attractive BOQ’s have been built 
following DACOWITS’ recommendations. 

The Enlisted Personnel Clubs and Officers’ Clubs were inspected and enjoyed. 
The DACOWITS visitors ate in the messes and sampled the regular food. In- 
firmaries and hospitals were toured. Everywhere opportunity was given and taken 
to talk with both enlisted personnel and officers. Beautiful chapels, located on both 
bases, were justly admired and appreciated. An interview with the chaplain is part 
of the orientation procedure for each woman entering a service. 

The women with whom the DACOWITS members talked were enthusiastic, 
ambitious, and deeply patriotic. One beautiful young lieutenant in the Navy Nurse 
Corps put it this way. 

My country means so much more to me because I arm a member of one of its Services. Its successes 
and achievements are my greatest cause for rejoicing; its problems and dangers my greatest cause 
for anxiety. 


They listed both disadvantages and advantages. One problem with which they are 
faced many times is the adverse public attitude toward a military career for women. 
A letter to one of the directors included the statement, “It’s alright for women to 
boss women but it’s not alright for them to boss men!” And they must, and they 
do with firmness and poise. 

The satisfactions were expressed in many ways—feeling of accomplishment, 
chances for promotion, opportunity for specialized training at government expense, 
interesting co-workers, and travel. As we talked with these women and heard about 
their experiences in London, Rome, India, Formosa, Korea, and the Philippines, 
we almost felt that we had been ‘Around the World in Less than Eighty Days.” 

At Fort McClellan, there was much discussion of the regimental parade which 
was to be held in honor of the visitors. The morning was superb—crisp fall with a 
hint of early frost. The flags of every state lined the rear of the parade grounds 
and flew smartly in the brisk breeze. The famous WAC band performed at its best. 
As the hundreds and hundreds of young women marched in the formation of the 
parade, the visitors thrilled with them at their part in the military service. 
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Lord Clement Atlee has commented that a democracy makes greater demands on 
the individual than does any other form of government. As the women of DACO- 
WITS looked at the WITS in many settings and saw them engaged in many ac- 
tivities, they were convinced that these women in the services were efficiently and 
proudly meeting these demands of a democracy in their military careers. 





When the sun has disappeared 

Behind the red hills of the west 

Like the glowing, red embers of a fire 

That have slowly died away 

Burning until they can no more burn, 
Exhausting the supply of its life 

And then miserably dying away 

Growing dimmer and dimmer 

Until no longer visible, no longer existing; 
And all is engulfed in a blanket of darkness 
Black and monotonous, never-ending and impenetrable. 


This is night. 
COURTNEY CALDWELI 


(Written when in the Sixth Grade, 
Taylor School, Arlington, Virginia) 


———= Fee 


Earliest Collegiate Degrees Authorized 
tor Women 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS* 


N THE MONOGRAPH Academic Degrees recently published by the United States 
Office of Education, I discussed the early degrees of Mistress, Maid, and Sister 
as equivalents of present baccalaureate degrees in the chapter ‘Degrees for 
Women.” I stated that the first use of any of these degrees that I had been able to 
find were the Mistress of Liberal Arts and Mistress of English Literature conferred 
by Beaver College, Pennsylvania, on its first two graduates in 1856." Since the 
publication of that volume, however, I have found evidence that distinctively 
feminine ‘Mistress’ degrees were authorized more than twenty years earlier in 
Kentucky, although I have not been able to find that they were actually conferred. 
The same year, stimulated by the Kentucky action, seven other ‘‘Mistress” degrees 
were satirically suggested in New York and Massachusetts. It is worth noting, also, 
that Willamette University (Oregon), oldest institution of higher education in the 
Pacific Northwest, conferred the Mistress of English Literature on its first graduate, 
Emily J. York, in 1859.* 

The records of the legislature of Kentucky for 1835 contain the text of an act 
for the incorporation of a “College for Young Ladies” with special degree-granting 
powers, which was approved February 11, 1835. This act reads in part as follows. 

An Act to Incorporate Van Doren’s College for Young Ladies. Whereas, Mr. Van Doren has 
procured a suitable building in the City of Lexington, Fayette County, Kentucky, and therein established 
an institution of the highest order, for the education of young ladies, and at his own private ex- 
pense, has furnished the same with the necessary apparatus and appendages for conducting such an 
institution; and whereas, the said Van Doren purposes the coming spring to open a teacher's depart- 
ment in the above institution, for the important object of qualifying female teachers for the West; 
and whereas, the founder of the above institution proposes to give it such a character and to leave 
it in such a situation, that it may have a continuance and perpetuity long after he is removed from the 
scene of action; and whereas, the legislature are well satisfied of the great importance of correct 
and thorough female education, and of its most intimate connection with the intelligence, prosperity 
and virtue of the people; and whereas, the legislature considers it their duty to encourage such laudable 
efforts in behalf of an advancement of female education, and the proper training up of female 


1 Walter C. Eells and Harold A. Haswell, Academic Degrees: Earned and Honorary Degrees 
Conferred by Institutions of Higher Education in the United States (Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education No. 28 [ Washington, D.C., 1960}), p. 38. 

* Robert M. Gatke, Chronicles of Willamette: the Pioneer University of the West (Portland, 
Oregon: Binford & Mort, 1943), p. 195. 
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teachers for the alarming destitution of the Mississippi valley; therefore, . . . 


This “whereas” section is noteworthy for its recognition of an early plan for 
“qualifying female teachers for the West,’’ its concern for “correct and thorough 
female education,” and its recognition in this pioneer period of the “alarming 
destitution of the Mississippi valley.’’* 

In 1531, Reverend Isaac Van Doren, from New York, opened a seminary in 
Lexington which offered a course of study “‘as systematic, thorough, and extensive 
as that of any Female Seminary in the United States,’’ it was modestly announced. 
In 1834, it secured the property of the defunct Lafayette Academy, and plans were 
immediately made to expand it to collegiate status.‘ Hence the Act of Incorporation, 
quoted in part above. 

Section 1 of the Act of Incorporation named nineteen trustees to be known as 
“The President and Board of Examination and Visitation of Van Doren’s College 
for Young Ladies” and granted it a variety of customary legal powers. Section 2, 
of particular interest from the standpoint of academic degrees, reads as follows. 

Be it further enacted, That the said board of examination and visitation shall, from time to time, 
forever hereafter, have power to determine the extent of the course of study and intellectual discipline 
to be adopted in said college, provided that it be so extensive as to confer upon young ladies, an educa- 
tion corresponding to that given to young gentlemen in our colleges; also, that the said board shall de- 
termine the course of studies to be pursued by ladies who are qualifying themselves for instructresses ; 
also that the said board shall conduct the public examination of the college, and determine the claims 


vf the respective candidates for the honors of the institution, which shall be as follows: 1. Mistress 
of Polite Literature—M.P.L.; 2. Mistress of Music—M.M.; 3. Mistress of Instruction—M.I. .. . 
also, that the said board shall have power to confer the honors of this college on ladies of dis- 


tinguished literary attainments in any other part of the Union. 


In less than a month, news of this newly-chartered college, with its degree- 
gtanting powers for young ladies, was publicized as far away as New York and 
New England. The Republican and Journal (now the well-known Springfield 
Republican of Springfield, Massachusetts) on March 14, 1835, contained the fol- 
lowing news story under the heading “College for Ladies.” A copy of this paper 
is in the Newspaper Division of the Library of Congress. 


The Kentucky Legislature has conferred upon Messrs. Van Doren’s Institute for Young Ladies 
in Lexington, the chartered rights and standing of a College, by the name of Van Doren’s College 
for Young Ladies. By the power granted by the Board of Trustees and the Faculty of the College, 
we understand from the Daily Reporter that a Diploma and the honorary degree of M.P.L. (Mistress 
of Polite Literature) will be conferred upon those young ladies who complete the prescribed course 
of studies; and that the same honor may be conferred upon other distinguished ladies in our country; 
and also that the honorary degrees of M.M. (Mistress of Music) and M.I. (Mistress of Instruction) 
may be conferred by this College upon suitable candidates. 


It is evident from the wording of this news story by comparison with the pro- 
visions of the charter quoted above that these latter two degrees were not “honorary 
degrees’ in the modern sense but were earned degrees. 


* Commonwealth of Kentucky, Acts Passed at the First Session of the Forty-Third General 
Assembly (Frankort, 1835), pp. 92-94. From copy in rare book section of Law Library of Library of 


Congress. 
“Gladys N. Parrish, “The History of Female Education in Lexington and Fayette County” (un- 


published Master's thesis, University of Kentucky, 1932), pp. 33-34 
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In the next issue of the Republican and Journal, dated March 21, 1835, are 
found the following satirical comments on the news published in the previous 
issue, under the heading ‘Female Degrees.” 


Yesterday we gave some accounts of the degrees conferred in the Young Ladies College in Ken- 
tucky.—In addition to those, we would recommend the following, which we think will be of more 
use—namely—M.P.M. (Mistress of Pudding Making), M.D.N. (Mistress of the Darning Needle), 
M.S.B. (Mistress of the Scrubbing Brush), and especially M.C.S. (Mistress of Common Sense). But, 
in order to fit the girls for these degrees, it will be necessary to organize a new department—and 
we recommend to the faculty of the institution to apply to the Legislature immediately for an en- 
largement of its powers, to enable it to confer these new and more useful degrees—and we further- 
more recommend to them to secure some well qualified Professors, from among the farmers’ wives, 
and especially from some of the best regulated kitchens, to teach the young ladies the useful art of 
housewifery. When they have done this in the proper manner to fit them for taking charge of the 
family, and making their husband's fireside comfortable, then let the degrees we have recommended 
be conferred, in course; and then, in due season, if they succeed according to their merits, they will 
attain to the honorary degree, to which, we dare say, they are all looking forward, namely; that of 
R.W. (the Respectable Wife), H.H. (of a Happy Husband), and M.W.R.F. (Mother of a Well 
Regulated Family.)° 


This contribution to educational thought is a good example of the typical 
masculine attitude toward the higher education of young women in the early part 
of the nineteenth century. 

Unfortunately, I have been unable to find that this college, so hopefully launched 
in 1835, ever actually conferred any of the authorized “Mistress” degrees. Certainly 
the anticipated “continuance and perpetuity” were not achieved. The late Ezra L. 
Gillis, for many years registrar of the University of Kentucky, left manuscript 
material concerning it which contains the note, ‘‘. . . must have closed before 1839.” 
But he does not state whether or not it conferred any degrees.° 

As far as is known, therefore, the first actual use of “Mistress” degrees may still be 
credited to Beaver College, Pennsylvania, in 1856, but the evidence is clear that 
such degrees were conceived of by Reverend Isaac Van Doren and actually author- 
ized at least twenty-one years earlier by the legislature of Kentucky. 


*It may be noted that, although this quotation begins “Yesterday,” the Republican and Journal 
in 1835 was not published daily but weekly. This quotation, including “Yesterday,” also appeared 
almost two weeks earlier, March 2, 1835, in the Boston Daily Evening Transcript, although the earlier 
news story, to which it presumably referred, was not in the Transcript of March 1, or of any im- 
mediately preceding issues. It is credited, however, to the New York Transcript. It seems probable, 
therefore, that both the original news story and the satirical comments on it the following day ap- 
peared in late February in the daily New York Transcript and were copied, without changing the 
irrelevant word “Yesterday” in the Springfield paper and the satirical one only in the Boston paper. 
Copies of the New York Transcript before April 2, 1835, are not in the Library of Congress for 
verification of this supposition. 

* Personal letter from Norma B. Cass, reference librarian, University of Kentucky, December 22, 
1960. The institution is not mentioned in A. F. Lewis, History of Higher Education in Kentucky, 
Washington, 1899, p. 350 (U. S. Bureau of Education, Circular of Information, No. 3, 1899) ; 
nor in W. H. Perrin, History of Fayette County, Kentucky (Chicago, 1882), in the chapter on edu- 
cational institutions of Lexington, pp. 291-315. Miss Parrish, in her Master's thesis already cited, men- 
tions a professor of music from Rome, Italy, who joined the staff in the summer of 1835, but says 
only, “It is not known how long this institution continued to educate girls,” p. 37. 








Chapter Service 


SERVICE PROJECT REPORT* 


During the past four years, members of the group now Beta Alpha Chapter have 
been engaged in a service project of aid to blind and partially-sighted students. The 
project has been two-fold: a “reader service’ provided for college students and 
construction of instructional aids for use in the elementary school. 

The project began with members offering their services as readers to the blind 
students on campus. This service included library and research work as well as 
reading to the students. 

As the membership of the group increased, the project was enlarged to include 
the construction of instructional aids for use by blind and partially-sighted students. 
Initially, the items were made for a partially-sighted student attending San Jose 
State College for use while student-teaching with sighted elementary students. 
Later, items were made and presented to the class for blind and partially-sighted 
students at Monroe Elementary School, Campbell District, Santa Clara County. 

The group has received public recognition for its efforts and fine professional 
spirit in providing the school with such a varied supply of resource materials. Some 
of the materials have been shared by loan to classes of similar nature in other states. 

Following is a list of the items with a brief description of each. 


Tactile and visual aids: 
(1) Fifteen plastic Braille maps, painted and made usable for sighted students being instructed 
by the blind teacher 
(2) One 3’ x 4’ political world map outlined with yarn 
(3) One cork political map of Africa 
(4) One cork political map of Canada and Alaska 
(5) One cork political map of North and South America 
(6) Two cork political maps of Asia 
(7) Two cork political maps of the United States 
(8) One cork map of the West Indies 
(9) One 18” X 24” relief map of California 
(10) One 8” world globe with continents molded in relief 
(11) Three tape measures marked with yarn 
(12) Four 12” rulers marked with brads 
(13) Two word-suffix wheels enlarged for partially-sighted students 
(14) A series of enlarged flash cards for vocabulary work with partially-sighted students 


Primary print materials: 


(1) Book of poetry, Silver Pennies 
(2) Portions of seventh-grade state arithmetic text 


Axudio-instructional aids: 
(1) Tape recordings of six short stories for children 
(2) Reproduction on tape of The Golden Stampbook of Musical Instruments 


* This is a summary of the service project of the Pi Lambda Group, San Jose State College, San 
Jose, California, as a requirement for admittance to Pi Lambda Theta as Beta Alpha Chapter 
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Miscellaneous aids: 


(1) Game, using cloth of different textures attached to cardboard, made up in pairs for matching 

(2) Cards with sample swatches for identification of cloth materials 

(3) Pegboard with elastic for construction and identification of geometric figures 

(4) Cardboard clock with raised numbers for use with blind or partially-sighted students 

(5) Display stand to hold flash cards used with the partially-sighted 

(6) Fraction circles fitted into a tray; individual circles divided into halves, thirds, fourths, 
sixths, and eighths 








ADDRESS CHANGES 


Remailing of undelivered Educational Horizons is not possible. The 
national office staff will continue to try to trace addresses of members whose 
journals cannot be delivered because they failed to notify the office that they 
were moving. No address changes are made unless members themselves notify 
the office to do so, The appearance of a new address for a member on a chap- 
ter dues list cannot be considered authority to change an address. Therefore, 
to insure receiving Educational Horizons without interruption, it is each mem- 
ber’s responsibility to inform the national office PROMPTLY of any change 
of address. Please indicate the former as well as the new address. 

The national office staff would appreciate a notification to that effect if the 
change of address is for a chapter officer. 

















Research 


Recipients of the Pi Lambda Theta fellowships are required to make a report for publication on 
the study for which the award was made. Following is one such report fulfilling requirements in effect 
when the fellowship was granted. 


me (Har tg Understanding, and Teaching History: a Philosophical Analysis is dis- 
cussed by Jane Roland. 

It has often been noted that the term “history’’ has many senses. ‘“‘History’’ can refer 
to what happened in the past, to accounts which tell what happened in the past, to the prac- 
tices of historians. This dissertation is primarily concerned with the term “history” insofar 
as it refers to accounts of the past—what Charles Beard would call history as thought as 
opposed to history as record or history as past actuality'—and to the activity which 
produces such accounts. In other words, attention is focused on the historian’s craft or 
enterprise—call it what you will—and on the sentences constituting the product or out- 
come of that craft or enterprise. It is important that the historian’s activity and the out- 
come of that activity be separated at the outset, for an attempt is made to show that much 
of the controversy and confusion which at present characterizes the field of philosophy of 
history stems from a failure to mark just this distinction. 

The distinction between the activity of historians and the outcome of that activity has 
pedago ical relevance also. History as a school subject has traditionally been taught as a 

y of knowledge to be understood and remembered. The fact that this body of knowl- 
edge, expressed in sets of sentences about the past, is the outcome of a complex engross- 
ing activity has, in most cases, been ignored. As a result, students have assumed that those 
things (and only those things) that have been taught about in history courses really 
happened and have ordinarily been quite unaware that conflicting interpretations of past 
events may exist, that there are gaps in our knowledge of the past, and that the knowl- 
edge they have gleaned from history courses is subject to revision. With respect to history, 
our students have not merely been allowed but actually encouraged to live in a fool's 
paradise. It is important that they be given a more realistic view of the structure of his- 
torical knowledge so that they can maintain their equilibrium in the face of conflicting 
interpretations and drastic revisions. Toward this end, historical method as an educational 
objective is discussed and ways in which suck a goal might be implemented while historical 
“content” is taught are suggested. First, however, some problems of history as a discipline 
are considered in detail. 

The discipline of history, i.e. history as an activity and a set of sentences, presents an 
indefinite number of problems to the philosopher. Two which have long been the subject 
of philosophical scrutiny and have recently become the occasion for philosophical unrest 
are examined. Both explanation and understanding in history have been topics of concern 
to philosophers and historians for a long time. What characterizes the recent discussions 
in which these notions figure is the effort to show that, with respect to explanation and 
understanding, history differs from other fields, in particular from the sciences. This is 
not, to be sure, a new point of view. Rather, it is an old point of view—one usually 
associated with such men as Benedetto Croce, R. G. Collingwood, and Wilhelm Dilthey 
—dressed up with new arguments and armed with the tools of contemporary philosoph- 
ical analysis. 

The most influential of the contemporary proponents of the view that explanation and 
understanding in history are special is William Dray, whose book Laws and Explanation 
in History has been well received and widely read. Dray* acknowledges that his immedi- 


* Charles A. Beard, “Written History as an Act of Faith,” The American Historical Review, 
XXXIX (1934), 219. 

* William Dray, Laws and Explanation in History (London: Oxford University Press, 1957), 
preface. 
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ate arguments arise out of a consideration of the views of a number of contemporary 
British and American philosophers, especially those set forth by Patrick Gardiner in The 
Nature of Historical Explanation. Dray, in large part, disagrees with Gardiner’s substan- 
tive conclusions, and his book may be comida to constitute a reaction to Gardiner's. 
In a very basic sense, however, there is a kinship between Dray’s work and Gardiner'’s; 
for, as Dray himself recognizes, the two men agree on the kind of inquiry needed. “Our 
concern is with the logic of historical thinking, interpreting ‘logic’ in the broad sense 
made familiar by contemporary analytic philosophers.”* They are both then, for all their 
differences, part of the movement in philosophy taunt ty the later work of Ludwig 
Wittgenstein and centering at Oxford. History is a natural object of study for the mem- 
bers of this movement, for it employs ordinary language to describe and explain ordinary 
life. 
The type of inquiry Dray and Gardiner engage in is characterized not only by its con- 
cern with ordinary language but also by its concern with the historian’s practice. Gardiner 
wants to “consider the procedure historians in fact adopt to explain the events of which 
they treat’’* and for this purpose examines a number a. statements taken from historical 
writing. Dray’s interest in what the historian does permeates his work and is reflected 
in his general thesis—an essential part of which, as he sees it, is that “explanation” is a 
pragmatic term and not a term of formal logic.’ An interest in the historian’s practice is 
not confined to Gardiner and Dray but is a mark of much current work in philosophy of 
history.*:*»® Nor is an interest in practice confined to philosophers of history. In ethics 
and philosophy of science, what the practitioner actually does has for some time been a 
major area of concern,®:?° while the appeal by contemporary philosophers to what the 
practitioner of ordinary discourse does, i.e. what the ordinary man says, is too well 
known to require comment. 

There is no doubt but that Gardiner, Dray, and the many other philosophers who have 
brought to the study of history an interest in ordinary language and a concern with the 
historian’s practice have greatly enriched the field. By illuminating new areas, they have 
provided the means for clarifying some old problems and have raised new and interesting 
ones. There is doubt, however, whether the proponents of the view that explanation and 
understanding in history differ from explanation and understanding in science have 
succeeded in making their point. It seems important, then, to separate the type of ap 
which takes into account the language of history and the practice of the historian from 
the substantive position which claims to show the uniqueness of history even if, as in the 
case of Dray, the two are joined together in the work of one man. 

It is time that these major strands in contemporary philosophy of history—interest in 
the language of historical writing and in the historian’s practice and the attempt to show 
that explanation and understanding in history are special—be placed in perspective. This 
is the object of the dissertation. Its thesis, stated as briefly and as generally as possible, 
is that explanation has both a formal and a pragmatic dimension and that no theory of ex- 
planation in history which concerns itself solely with one or the other can be called com- 
plete. By concentrating on what the historian says and does, philosophers have recently 
uncovered some interesting features of explanation as a pragmatic notion. However, be- 


* Ibid., p. 21. 
’*P, Gardiner, The Nature of Historical Explanation (London: Oxford University Press, 1925), 

p. 65. 

5 Dray, op. cit., p. 20. 

* A. C. Danto, “On Explanations in History,” Philosophy of Science, XXIII (1956), 15-30. 

*P. H. Nowell-Smith, ‘Are Historical Events Unique?” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 
LVII (1956-57), 107-60. 

§M. Scriven, ““Truisms as the Grounds for Historical Explanations,’ ed. P. Gardiner, Theories of 
History (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1959), pp. 443-75. 

°R. M. Hare, The Language of Morals (Oxford, England: Clarendon Press, 1952). 

”S. E. Toulmin, The Philosophy of Science (London: Hutchinson’s University Library, 1953). 
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cause they have tended to ignore or discount the formal aspects of explanation, some of 
these philosophers have made unwarranted claims for their own analyses. At the same 
time, they have criticized unduly an analysis which takes as its concern explanation as a 
formal notion. 

The theory under particular attack by those philosophers wishing to show that explana- 
tion and understanding in history are distinct from explanation and understanding in 
science stems from the work of David Hume and John Stuart Mill and has been refined and 
set forth for modern purposes by Karl Popper,’ **'* Carl G. Hempel'*:*®*® and Car! 
G. Hempel and Paul Oppenheim’ among others. This theory, referred to here as the 
“regularity theory,” purports to give the logical-empirical conditions which explanations 
of events must fulfill. Hempel’s formulation of the theory follows. 


The explanation of the occurrence of an event of some specific kind E at a certain place and 
time consists, as it is usually expressed, in indicating the causes or determining factors of E. Now 
the assertion that a set of events—say, of the kinds Ci, C:, . . . Ca—have caused the event to be 
explained, amounts to the statement that, according to certain general laws, a set of events of the 
kinds mentioned is regularly accompanied by an event of kind E. Thus, the scientific explanation of 
the event in question consists of 

(1) a set of statements asserting the occurrence of certain events C; C, at certain times and 

places, 

(2) a set of universal hypotheses, such that 

(a) the statements of both groups are reasonably well confirmed by empirical evidence 
(b) from the two groups of statements the sentence asserting the occurrence of event E can 
be logically deduced.® 


The regularity theory is, in other words, concerned with the formal or semantic aspects of 
explanation. And, in respect to those, it finds no difference in the explanation of events 
between history and science. Since pragmatic aspects of explanation are ignored in this 
theory, the attacks on it may be said to be motivated by the desire both to show explana- 
tion in history to be unique and to show it to be primarily or solely a pragmatic notion 
A statement of the regularity theory is presented in Chapter I and some very general 
issues connected with it are discussed: the relationship of the theory to a reformer’s ap- 
proach toward history, the relationship of the theory to science, and the relationship of 
the theory to the historian’s practice. In Chapter II, some of the most important and oft- 
repeated criticisms of the regularity theory of explanation are divided into three groups 
and are examined critically. The first group consists of arguments claiming that historical 
events are unique and, in particular, that laws are neither available nor necessary for ex- 
serge in history. If correct, this group of arguments would deal the theory a fatal 
low. The second group of attacks on the regularity theory consists of arguments purport- 
ing to show that laws, even if available and necessary for explanations in history, are not 


™ Karl R. Popper, The Open Society and Its Enemies (Rev. ed.; London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1952) II, 262. 

“Karl R. Popper, The Poverty of Historicism (Boston: Beacon Press, 1957). 

*® Karl R. Popper, The Logic of Scientific Discovery (New York: Basic Books, 1949). 

“Carl G. Hempel, “The Function of General Laws in History,” The Journal of Philosophy, 
XXXIX (1942), 36. 

* Carl G. Hempel, “The Theoretician’s Dilemma: a Study in the Logic of Theory Construction, 
eds. H. Feigl, M. Scriven, and G. Maxwell, Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of Science (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press), II (1958). 

* Carl G. Hempel, ‘“‘The Logic of Functional Analysis,’ ed. L. Gross, Symposium on Sociological 
Theory (Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson, 1959). 

™ Carl G. Hempel and Paul Oppenheim, “Studies in the Logic of Explanation,” Philosophy of 
Science, XV (1948). 

* Carl G. Hempel, ‘The Function of General Laws in History,” The Journal of Philosophy, 
XXXIX (1942), 36. 
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explanatory: something else is required which the regularity theory does not provide. This 
group of arguments, if correct, would show the theory to be an inadequate account of 
explanation in history. Finally, a group of arguments which maintain that explanations 
in history involve the assertion of necessary conditions is discussed. Since the*regularity 
theory analyzes explanation in terms of sufficient, not necessary, conditions, these argu- - 
ments (if correct) would cast doubt on the relevance of that theory for history. It is not 
possible to give the details of the analysis of the various attacks on the regularity theory 
here. To state the conclusions briefly, most of the arguments are found to be unconvinc- 
ing mainly because they arise from misconceptions about the nature of the regularity 
theory. In sum, the arguments do not show that laws are unavailable or unnecessary, that 
subsumption under law is nonexplanatory, or that most explanations in history involve the 
specification of necessary conditions. 

In Chapter III, an attempt is made to bring into focus and elaborate upon some of the 
positive contributions of the philosophers who have stressed the historian’s practice and 
the context in which explanations are given without sacrificing the contributions of the 
philosophers who have formulated the regularity theory of explanation. Toward this end, 
explanation as an activity is distinguished from explanation as a set of sentences. A fur- 
ther distinction within each category is then made: explaining something (A), an activity 
involving investigation, research, and discovery, is distinguished from explaining some- 
thing to someone (T), an activity akin to teaching; an explanation of something (S), a 
set of sentences meeting certain logical-empirical requirements, is distinguished from an 
explanation of something for someone (K), a set of sentences constituting the discourse 
of one engaged in explaining something to someone (T).1® Strangely enough, in dis- 
cussions of explanation this fourfold distinction has often been overlooked: philosophers 
have shifted from one notion to another without notice and have made unwarranted in- 

ferences from the results of the analysis of one notion to the analysis of another. 

' Aided by this fourfold distinction and by Gilbert Ryle’s *° distinction between “task” 
and “‘achievement”’ verbs,*! several assumptions which occur repeatedly in general discus- 
sions about the context in which explanations arise and the purpose explanations are sup- 
posed to fulfill are examined: (1) explanations are answers to ‘why’ questions, (2) de- 
mands for explanation arise in a context of puzzlement, (3) the aim of explanation is 
to dispel puzzlement or create understanding, and (4) explanations reduce the unfamiliar 
to the familiar. Analysis reveals that these assumptions are false if they are taken literally 
but have practical import if they are construed as applying to explaining something to 
someone (T) and are viewed as methodological or pedagogical principles. In light of 
the distinctions mentioned above, Dray’s continuous series model*? (perhaps his major 
attempt to give a positive account of explanation) is also analyzed. It is found that the 
model applies to explaining something to someone (T) ; hence, it cannot conflict with or 
provide an alternative to the regularity theory since the latter is a theory of an explanation 
of something (S). 

Throughout Chapter III, particular attention is paid to the pragmatic notion of explain- 
ing something to someone (T). In the final section of the chapter, the historian is viewed 
as a teacher or explainer (T) who is trying to get his readers to understand the events he 
discusses. Selections from historical writing are viewed as explanations of something for 
someone (K) and are analyzed in a manner which might well be useful in the study of 
a teacher’s discourse. History has often been compared to science and to literature. These 
comparisons bring out well certain aspects of the field but tend to obscure others. In com- 


* (S) is called a semantic rather than a formal notion since empirical as well as logical condi- 
tions of adequacy must be met. (A), (T), and (K) are called pragmatic notions because they in- 
volve reference to persons, place, or time. 

 G. Ryle, The Concept of Mind (London: Hutchinson’s University Library, 1949). 

*t Explaining is a goal-directed activity. The verb ‘“‘explain” can be used so that it implies success 
in achieving the goal, but it can also be used without implying success. 

= Dray, op. cit., pp. 66-72. 
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ating history to teaching, we must not delude ourselves that all the important aspects of 
Fistory are revealed. On the contrary, certain of the values of these other analogies are 
bound to be lost. Thus, the analogy to teaching is not proposed as a replacement for other 
analogies but merely as a supplement to them. Selections from the historical writings of 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.. G. M. Trevelyan, and Henri Pirenne are examined. Each selection 
is considered to constitute an answer to a basic question, i.e. to have a basic explanandum, 
and is-analyzed in terms of the shifts in question employed by the author in order to make 
the phenomena under consideration “‘hat-doffing’’** or intelligible to the reader. In the 
course of this analysis, the following sequences of questions and answers are isolated: 


(1) Why A? Because B. Why B? 

(2) Why A? Because B. Why did B lead to A? 

(3) Why A? Because B. What reasons are there for statement ““B” (“‘A’’) ? 

(4) Why A? Because B. What traces warrant the inference that B occurred (that A occurred) ? 


There is no doubt but that further analysis would yield a number of other sequences as 
well. 

The notion of understanding is intimately connected with the notion of explanation, 
for the aim of explaining something to someone (T) is to get someone to understand 
something. Chapter IV is devoted to an analysis of understanding in history. The view 
that it is special because history involves human actions—the doctrine of verstehen—has 
been given new life by contemporary philosophers and is examined in detail. It is con- 
cluded that the new arguments do not hold up but that the doctrine, if interpreted as 
giving advice to the historian in his capacity of teacher, summarizes an important feature 
of explaining something to someone (T). Thus, this chapter, like the previous one, em- 
phasizes the pragmatic dimension of explanation. Understanding something (U) is dis- 
tinguished from being understanding toward someone (1). Being understanding toward 
someone (I) involves being sympathetic toward a person and looking at things through 
his eyes, Understanding something (U) involves seeing a connection between that thing 
and something else, For example, one understands Dray’s engine seizure if one knows it 
is due to an oil leak and sees a connection between oil leak and seizure. The two notions 
are independent: one can understand (U) Jones without being understanding (1) toward 
him; one can be understanding (1) toward him without understanding (U) him. 

The doctrine of verstehen has traditionally been expressed in vague, metaphorical lan- 
guage and has been supported by questionable metaphysical arguments. But even when 
stripped of these trappings, it has been vigorously attacked on the ground that it confuses 
the contexts of justification and discovery. It is argued** that the method of empathy may 
suggest hypotheses but does not guarantee the soundness of the explanations to which it 
leads. Insofar as the two contexts have been confused by advocates of the doctrine, this 
criticism is correct. But it can be argued that it fails to bring to light another confusion—a 
confusion of the two notions of understanding. The doctrine may be interpreted as recom- 
mending that the historian be understanding (1) toward his objects of study because to 
do this is to understand (U) them. Interpreted in this way, the doctrine is still not 
tenable, But we are able to see why the standard criticism of it does not seem satisfactory 
to philosophers like Dray and Peter Winch. Both Dray? and Winch** attempt to reformu- 
late the verstehen doctrine in precise language. Their arguments—as well as some related 
arguments of R. S. Peters?’ that human actions require a special kind of explanation and 
understanding, namely in terms of reasons and rules—are examined. The conclusion is 
reached that reasons and rules are necessary neither for understanding (U) actions nor 
for explaining (S) them: actions can be explained (S) and understood (U) in a variety 


* Dray, op. cit., p. 69. 

* Hempel, Joc. cit. 

* Dray, op. cit., p. 69. 

* Peter Winch, The Idea of a Social Science (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1958) 
*R. S. Peters, The Concept of Motivation (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1958). 
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of ways. Moreover, Dray’s attempt to identify explaining (S) an action with taking the 
agent’s point of view is shown to involve the same mistake as do the traditional formula- 
tions of the verstehen doctrine, i.e. the failure to distinguish being understanding (1) 
toward someone from understanding something (U). 

Attempts to reinstate verstehen as a logical doctrine fail, but this does not mean it lacks- 
all import for the discipline of history. The doctrine of verstehen can be viewed as stating 
methodological advice. Hempel and others suggest its methodological relevance to the 
activity of or something (A) when they say it may lead to hypotheses. Its 
methodological significance for the activity of explaining something to someone (T) is 
explored in Chapter IV. When viewed in relation to explaining something to someone 
(T) the doctrine is seen to contain pedagogical advice of the following sort. In explain- 
ing something to someone, you may want to get the person to take an understanding 
attitude toward the actors involved. This can be achieved by explaining in such a way 
that you get him to take the actor’s position, to see through the actor's eyes. Ways in 
which an explainer (T) can get his readers to be understanding (1) toward the actors 
in history and some of the reasons why an explainer might wish to use the verstehen 
doctrine in this way are discussed. Three more selections from historical writing are then 
examined in light of the author's application of the verstehen doctrine as pedagogical ad- 
vice. This mode of analysis is fruitful, in that one can account for many of the elements 
included in historical writing which are not causally relevant to the basic explanandum. 

Although the teaching of history is not discussed until — V, at no time is a sharp 
division made between philosophy of history and philosophy of education. When, in 
Chapters III and IV, the historian is viewed as a teacher, the two fields are joined. There 
is a mutual dependence between them; for, just as we can learn about explanation in his- 
tory from a study of teaching, we can learn about teaching from a study of explanation 
. in history. Toward the end of Chapter V, it is suggested that in teaching the activity of 
explaining something to someone (T)—an activity central to teaching although not the 
whole of it—the explanations (K) historians give their readers can be used. The explana- 
tory (T) techniques of question-shifting and getting the reader to be understanding (1) 
toward the actors under consideration are clearly demonstrated in historical writing. Thus, 
it seems likely that the careful study of selections from historical writing might well 
benefit people who are learning to teach. 

While a section of Chapter V is devoted to the use of history in training teachers, the 
major portion of the chapter consists in a discussion of history as a school subject. Specifi- 
cally, historical method as an objective in a general education program is examined and 
ways in which it might be taught are suggested. It is hoped that the relevance of philoso- 
phy of history for the clarification of educational objectives and its fruitfulness as a source 
of hypotheses about what to teach and about ways of achieving stated educational objec- 
tives become clear in the course of our analysis. In suggesting principles of historical 
method, some of the conclusions of the me chapters, the writings on historical 
method by historians, and the work of philosophers of history are used. In discussing the 
teaching of such principles, the question of the relation of social science and the activities 
studied by social scientists to history as a school subject is considered. The problem of 
teaching children to be understanding is also explored; and, in connection with this, the 
use which can be made of the understanding attitude (I) in their study of history is 
considered. 
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The President's Page 


On June 3, 1961, the Committee on Elections reported the following results: 
President, M. Virginia Biggy; Vice-President, Lillian S. Logan; Vice-President, 
Lucile U. Hollis; and Vice-President, Charlotte D. Elmott. It is with confidence that 
I shall present the gavel to Virginia Biggy in August at the Biennial Council. 
Virginia’s long association with Pi Lambda Theta and her deep concern for the 
future of the association qualify her for leadership in the biennium ahead. New 
members of the National Board are known to many for their leadership qualities. 
May the National Board be successful in advancing the association. 

Edith L. Ball and the Council Program Committee are progressing with plans 
for Council. Ample time is provided for discussion of policies, programs, and pro- 
cedures. A number of suggestions have been received from chapters and individual 
members concerning topics for discussion. One critical area of concern is that of 
membership. Lorraine Mathies and the national Committee to Study Membership 
have given the subject careful consideration, and their report will be the spring- 
board for reconsideration of both local and national policies. 

Principal speakers for the Twenty-second Biennial Council will have inspira- 
tional messages for delegates and guests. Members in the Chicago area at the time 
of Council are especially invited to join delegates and Board members for special 
sessions. Guests other than delegates who desire accommodations at Abbott ‘Hall 
should write to the national office. 

Two chapters will be represented for the first time at the Twenty-second Biennial 
Council—Beta Alpha and the Hawaii Alumnz Chapters. 

Women’s honorary groups in education at the San Diego State College and the 
San Francisco State College have petitioned for chapter status. The petitions having 
been approved by the National Board, chapters will be asked to vote soon. 

Official chapter visits have been completed for this biennium. The President 
appreciates the hospitality extended to official visitors by chapters. Although visits 
are of necessity often brief, communication is facilitated by identification with com- 
mon purposes. 

The sad news of the death of Judith Bowe, president of Alpha Omicron Chapter, 
reached the President shortly after her visit with the chapter in March. Judith’s 
leadership was apparent. The memory of her bouyant vitality and spiritual strength 
will be cherished by friends and students of education at Colorado State College. 

At this time, the reports of committee chairmen for the biennium are being 
received by the President. I wish to express my sincere appreciation to the chairmen 
of standing and special committees who have carried out their responsibilities ably. 
Committee members and Board members during the past four years have served 
Pi Lambda Theta well. The appreciation of all members of the organization is ex- 
tended to those who have carried the responsibilities for details of organization and 
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implementation of policies. 

The President expresses special appreciation to Carmen Johnson, executive di- 
rector, and members of the staff in the national office who have functioned so 
efficiently in the past four years. Special gratitude is extended to Wilhelmina 
Johnston, who has served faithfully as Pi Lambda Theta secretary to the President 
during the past four years. Without the help of many people, a president of Pi 
Lambda Theta cannot function. 

Members of both the old and new National Boards will convene in Chicago 
prior to Council. We look forward to meeting delegates and guests August 23-26, 
1961. 


SYLVIA VOPNI 





DUES REMINDER 


National dues are $3.00. The fiscal year is July 1 through June 30. Members 
whose dues are not received by February 1 are considered delinquent, and their 
names are removed from the mailing list of Educational Horizons. The book- 
keeping system used at the national office does not provide for the payment 
of dues in advance. Nor are unpaid dues accepted after the close of a fiscal 
year. A member may become a life member upon the payment of $75.00, 
either in one payment or in annual installments of $15.00 each over a period 
of not more than five years. National dues and life membership payments 
become payable July 1. 
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